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Pledge or Human society ana me unaeriying psycnoiogicai pro- 

s, but, regrettable though it may be, they were on the whole neg- 
d by students of psychology. 

r hen, in 1935, Ruth Benedict published her Patterns of Culture and 
garet Mead her Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies 
vere presented with sis short and vivid sketches of different cul- 
i. We could not help becoming conscious of the social unit as 
uraging some qualities and penalizing others. The amiable 
jesh, the suspicious Dobuans seemed so clearly the products of 
■ different cultures, and we wondered whether we were not merely 
lucts of one among several different possible culture patterns. In 
ig the society as our unit we began taking social psychology 
iusly. ‘Crowd psychology* ceased to be what ‘social psychology* 
tit to us and the work of MacDougall, Ginsberg, Tarde, Bagehot 
ana the rest, was reviewed from a more enlightened point of view. If 
societies are the conceptual units with ■which we deal, then we cannot 
but be interested in a special way in imi 
conformity comes about, in the ‘cake o: 
fluence, in the possibility of ant-like or 

propriety of the ‘group mind* hypothesis, ino qoudc we ougnt to na 
appreciated the importance of the observations made on social psych 
logical tonics before, but it seems to have reauired the livelv stories 
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it is not difficult to make a rough distinction between what 
obviously a matter of ‘social psychology 5 , because it explic: 
cems the interaction of persons, and. what is clearly more 
There are three sorts of topic which explicitly deal with inter¬ 
relation: (i) The way different cultures mould, the characters 
participants, {2) psychological facts which are involved in so 
(e.g. class consciousness, or public opinion) and (3) the obser 
small groups. In each case we are studying the way in whic 
duals are affected by other individuals, (i) in the training the 1 
for the roles they will have to play, (2) in their partitipatk 
social structure, and (3) in personal face-to-face intercourse. I 
we are not studying what is common to human beings as s 
rather the ways in which they differ according to their social 
xnent. This means that ‘general psychology 5 will on the whole 
cemed with the general principles governing all human 
so far as these can be found out. It seems that sense perceptio 
rules are the same for all mankind. We assume that the laws of 
are the same for all mankind. We assume that all men hav 
basic needs and have the same kinds of emotional disturbanc 
they are not satisfied. We assume that we can apply the s 
positional words such as habit or intelligence, and trait-name 
aggressive or greedy, to anyone and that the problem of assess; 
latter is the same everywhere. One might say that ‘general psy 
is concerned with form and ‘social psychology 5 with content. 

Of course there will be overlaps, or rather the same gene 
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Groups and Situations 3 

their conduct is influenced by class-affiliation. The resultant behaviour 
will be roughly of two sorts: either such as to mark the difference or 
such as to cover it up. Those who deem themselves superior may cold- 
shoulder those they deem their inferiors, or they may be patronizing or 
‘gracious’, while the ‘inferiors 5 may withdraw among themselves or 
behave respectfully and deferentially to their ‘superiors 5 . Alternatively 
the superiors may be more effusive to the inferiors than they would be 
to one another, while the inferiors may manifest an elaborate ease of 
manner to show that they recognize no difference in status. Obvious 
permutations and combinations of conduct are possible, all of them 
determined by a felt difference in social class. 

Now what is the difference between such a situation, which is com¬ 
mon enough, and, say a group of freshmen at a university entertaining 
a rowing blue, or the meeting of a dining club at which are present 
several connoisseurs of wine, whose taste and knowledge is recognized 
to surpass the taste and knowledge of the odier members of the 
party? In both these two cases respect is paid, in the former to rowing 
prowess, in the latter to taste and discrimination. In both these 
cases, too, the conduct might either be such as to mark the difference 
or such as to minimize it: ‘Of course I only got my place in the 
boat by sheer luck 5 for instance, or ‘I don’t really think one man’s 
taste in wine is any better than another’s. The whole thing’s a ramp. 

I just happened to....’ All the same there is a difference between the 
class distinction situation and the other two, a difference in what we 
might call ‘typicality’ or ‘general social acceptance’. In the first case 
we should say that class-difference was generally recognized in our 
society, which means that it is a recurrent theme, manifesting itself 
over a wide variety of situations, while in the other two cases we might 
say that prowess in rowing or connoisseur-ship of wine only receives 
recognition in a comparatively small number of situations and in the 
eyes of comparatively few persons. 

^There are certain prestige differences which receive what we have 
called general social acceptance and there are others which receive 
‘restricted social acceptance’. What is meant by restricted social 
acceptance’ is that the prestige value in question enters into the assump¬ 
tions of a comparatively small number of persons. 

The phrase ‘enters into the assumptions’ requires explanation. 
Consider the case mentioned above of the undergraduates entertaining 
a rowing-blue, or consider the case of a group of speedway fans enter¬ 
taining a celebrated speedway cyclist. They might be old friends, 
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:s in status play a part Has been prolonged in order to bring 
entral and dominating position of the social situation itself, 
n fact, the beginning and end of social psychology. The 
the ‘group 9 , the ‘culture-pattern 9 are constructs, die social 
in an important sense, really exists. Of course in some sense 
1 situation is an abstraction because one picks out of the real 
complexity certain features (e.g. the co-operating performance, 
ferential gesturing) for special notice, much as in a piece of 
e might call attention to a tune which recurs in different 
What is meant by saying that the social situation is the reality 
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Uroups and Situations 

n*s conduct (including hearing about it) for long or 
: a time, but our observation is cumulative and we 
ms of a model which we call the person’s personality’ 
[he glimpses we get begin and end, but the construct 
:h we make our observation persists, and our observa- 
are in terms of it. How we come to see gesturing and 
in terms of persons it is by no means easy to say; the 
>. One thing, however, seems pretty certain: we could 
frame of reference unless what is presented to us had 
V about it. The object we observe is a recognizable 
ad looks much the same from one observation to 
the appearances are apprehended as appearances of the 


this, and for our present purpose of great importance, 
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be influenced therebv. In order to florae tools for the interpre 
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another svstem we must ar least be aware of the peculiarities of' 
perspective. Doubtless this difficult}" can. in a measure, be overcome 
but that it is bv no means always overcome is witnessed by the 

rf * 4 

pattern constructs of all too many people who have woven them out 
of a minimum of observation and generous measure of prejudice. 
Such sources of defect, however, can be detected. A more d; 
source of defect is the inevitable selectivity of the observer. It i 
be that the field anthropologists, living for a year or so with t 
they are stunting, can paint a picture which is recognizable tc 
following in their footsteps, because the numbers are relativi 





ones like ‘democratic 5 or 


sive, tyrannous, or approving ones like democratic or 
loving 5 , even if true of any member of die society are only 

o be true of comparatively few. It Is obviously of Importance to 
the qualities of people whose decisions have far-reaching effects 
ien we speak of ‘the Russians 5 , the ‘Japanese 5 , the ‘Americans 9 
on, it is more often than not to these that we are really referring, 
innately, however, we run the risk of spreading what is true of 
v over the many and thus get an entirely false picture of the 
ty of the population, who probably scarcely think in terms of 
il aggression or tyranny or democracy at all. If this were merely 
;t in scientific hypothesis the methods of correcting it would be 
ample: we should tell our scientists to do their iob better. The 



















over an area on all sides of our centres. Let the decisions be what we 
call 'administrative 9 decisions and the range of the net-work of any 
set of such decisions would determine an administrative area. If we 
drew lines round such areas we should get a ‘political map 9 , and the 
areas would be ‘states 9 . It Is quite clear that a precise definition of any 
state in such terms would be very complicated because we should have 
to include in our major or inclusive areas, the smaller areas of what we 
call local government’, and it is not necessary for us here to pursue the 
subject. The point is—and it is an important one—that states are not 
things, but administrative systems in which certain people have the 
‘right’ to tell other people what to do, and the boundary between 
states comes when people on one side of the fence will not take orders 
from, or are not administered by, people on the other side. 

sv to our more immediate pr 
ieiie - 9 ' 1 1 1 ‘ 
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their ‘way of life’, they know that they are Alorese, English, Iroquois or 
French. This means that they, too, have ‘models’just as the sociologist 
or social-psychologist has. To put the matter in terms of overt be¬ 
haviour, they use such expressions as: ‘we Alorese’, ‘we English’, ‘our 
tribe’, ‘our country’, and ‘you French’ ‘you Iroquois’, ‘those Rus¬ 


sians 


‘Germany’, ‘America’, ‘groups’, ‘societies’, ‘nations’, ‘states’, 
‘countries’, ‘tribes’, ‘associations’, etc., are part of the ideological world 
of human beings. Whatever we may say about the ultimate analysis 
of such ‘things’ into probabilities of behaviour, we must now com¬ 
plicate our story by introducing these conceptual entities as deter¬ 
minants of the behaviour they define. A child, bom into what the 
social psychologist with his culture-pattern model will distinguish as a 
‘society’, will almost certainly acquire his own, doubtless rather vaguer, 
model with which he will identify himself. This will be mediated by 
instructions from older persons, who in their turn have been instructed 
by persons who ... and it will be reinforced by the observations of 
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71£ provides a means of recalling 

whole group becomes aware of the 
earn of collectively planning, and 
ame time it helps to arouse and 
erfectly true, and Lewis goes fur- 
dividual thinking is internal con- 
t group thinking is external con- 
ly not, Lewis asks, think of such 
ns of a ‘eroun mind’. for is not 



























is oiten ne who can manipulate me xormauties so as to prevent decisions 
with which he is not in agreement. 

(3) There seems to be a general formalizing tendency which oper¬ 
ates as a harmonizing, and, indeed, a consolidating agent. A group 
of friends may meet for discussion on several occasions in the same 
room. There will probably be a tendency for them to sit in the same 
seats every time, they may take turns in opening the discussion or 
reading a paper, and it is on the cards that one of them—maybe the 
host—will act as an ‘informal’ chairman. The oftener this happens, the 
more formalized the proceedings become. Roles are generated, and 
an idea or model of the ‘group’ is formed in the minds of each. Bit by 
bit innovations are resisted, each identifies himself with the ‘group’, a 
stranger is an interloper, and the members become hound by their own 
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ng. In families, for example, there are obviously families all of 
;mbers are upper-upper, and others who are all lower-lower, 
seem to be plenty of cases in which members of the same 

family be 
✓ 

have som 

long to different social classes. For instance in Type 7 you 
te of them lotver-upper and some of them upper-middle. 

while in r 

Fype 17 you have upper-middle members and lower-lowers 

with no i 

ntennediate ranks represented. Picture a family reunion and 

you will s 

ee that the social situation is very different in a Type 17 family 

from wita 
say, Type 


dwell on 

the cliques and economic organizations which are treated in the 

same wav 
(i all class 

and we need only mention that there are three Church types 
ses, 2 lower-upper to lower-lower, 3 upper-middle to lower- 

lower), to 
The so' 

vo school types, and one political type including all ranks. 

/en positional systems represent (1) positions of participants 
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Methods of Investigating face-to-face Groups. Warner and 

1 Status System of a Modern Community f p. 37. 
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iLLu-i vciiiiig v and Dies oi a Kina wnicn every science interposes 
between one observed datum and another. He would, presumably, 
deprecate the tone of voice in which we have discussed ‘models’ in the 
preceding chapters. We may concede his point As tools our ‘models’ 
are as necessary as his ‘field-forces’, and there is no doubt that his 
conceptual frame-work is extremely valuable. It puts life into social’ 
processes and social situations, and his advice to those who are trying 
to bring about a change that they ‘should not think in terms of the 
“goal to be reached” but rather in terms of a change “from the present 
level to the desired one” '* is useful. Process and change are the very 
essence of group and situational conduct. What is more questionable is 
the value of the notation. The examples that have been given are only 


1 N. Maier. Psychology in Industry , Houghton Mifflin^ 1946, p. 364. 
1 "Frontiers in Group Dynamics.’ Human Relations I, p. 33. 
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Sociometry 
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1927. xi» p. 348- 

4 Thorndike, R. L. ‘On What Type of Task will a Group do well?* J. Abrt. Soc. Psychol , 
X938, 33, 409* 


5 Husband, R. W. ‘Co-operation versus Solitary Problem Solution.’ J. Soc. Psychol. 
1940, 11, 405. 
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luc lluvc, its upngnmess or spread-outness indicates the effectiveness 
of the rule. 

1 Farnsworth, P. R. ‘Further Dates on the Obtaining of Scale Values.’ J. Psych., 104* 
19, p. 09. J 1 

* **^ ie Crowd.* Psychol. Monog., 1916, 21, p. 26. 

* The J-Curve Hypothesis of Conforming Behaviour.’ Journal of Social Psychology, 

* 934 * v. 114. Cf. Readings in Social Psychology, p. 55. ^ ** 



















































tmiiorm estimation, ana, presumaDiy, from now on saw the iignt 

moving about die same distance every time. In Sheriffs language, a 
‘frame of reference 9 had been subjectively established. Now suppose 
you get two people with different frames of reference, or ‘norms 9 , i.e. 
each seeing the light move a different distance from that seen by his 
fellow’ subject, what will happen if they give their estimates out 
loud? After some three sessions the ‘norms 9 converge and the 
participants acquire another frame of reference different from the 
one acquired previously by each; and this frame of reference persists 
when the subjects are re-tested individually. Furthermore most of 
the subjects were unaware of the influence of the group and 
declared that they had decided on their judgment before anyone else 
spoke. 

Of course a group of people in a dark room suffering from an 
illusion is remote from everyday life, but the concept of ‘frames of 
reference 9 shaped and moulded by other people is a useful one. As has 


























ulemmcr is quoted oy snem * as nnamg mat wnen men enter 

bey are ‘confused and uncertain about the social world they 

: and they feel ‘swallowed up’ and lost in the new community. 

iccept the ‘frame of reference 5 which the other prisoners have 

ed and handed down thev are less disoriented than if thev don’t. 

* >¥ 

has brought us back again to a subject we have already dis- 
he structuring tendency’ of groups (p. 18). 
e leaving the point we may call attention to the ‘naturalness 5 
irocess, and therefore to its needfulness. Perhaps one way of 
ting such malaise as so many people claim to experience and 
nowadays is to say that such people are lacking, and believe 
3 be lacking, an adequate set of frames of reference, 
groups brought together for therapeutic purposes have on the 
een used to provide situations in which the individual members 















































































































3 op. tit., p. 262. 


























Theories and Problems of Social Psychology. MacGraw-Hill, p. 363. 
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;s, such as me aesire ror sexuai intercourse, ror nome- 
:onomic security, for athletic pursuits of various kinds, 
ion and so on. Clearly some groups exist solely for such 
e others—the ones we are discussing—doubdess would 
being save for such motivations, but seem to provide 
don as well. ‘All groups/ remark Krech and Crutch- 
meet the dominant needs of some of their members and 
less needs of most of their members/ Whether we trace 
*ds to the dependence of the infant on other people in 
whether we choose to disguise our ignorance by saying 
i ‘instinct* which makes man look for comnanv. orac- 
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56 Social Psychology 

Group morale with Its attendant manitestations of loyalty and self- 
sacrifice is intelligible enough once one accepts the value of the group 
for individual satisfactions. A man will defend the life of ills group not 
only because he fears the ostracizing: accusation of cowardice but 
because in some sense its life is identified with his own. 



crowds. The word crowd is, in 
rvi\ writes Kimball Young 1 , ‘is a 
iber of persons around a centre or 
.t, no doubt, is simple enough, bu 
its, lvnchings and panic flights swirl 
cn only to be replaced by visions o 
int attention to a celebrated musiciar 
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scares or unrest are conoraons in which large numoers oi people are 
specially liable to be thrown into an emotional state, and to be prompted 
to action by stimuli which otherwise would not affect them. Their 
threshold is lowered with respect to certain responses and, as Barham 
once observed: 4 When the little heart is big, a little sets it off.’ 

Crowd action, then, may be a release of social tension, but that is 
not all. We are all of us from time to time—and some more than 
others— the victims of internal tension. Pent-up aggressiveness and the 
desire to feel the security of social contact are likely to seize upon any 
opportunity for expression and crowd action often gives them their 
chance. Charles Bird 1 2 draws attention to the ‘geography’ of the crowd, 
its compactness near the centre and the thin fringe at the periphery. 
‘Individuals near the centre have elbowed' and pushed their way into 
favoured positions. They are people who enjoy or covet social con¬ 
tacts, who seek or crave excitement, who are given to action and not to 
reflection, and who may be expected to profit from the activities spon¬ 
sored by the leader.’ To the last words we would add: ‘Whether they 
are aware of such profit or not.’ 

Finally, we must add that the general cultural habits of the crowd 
members will operate to make a crowd in one culture different from a 
crowd in another. This may well account for the mixture of aggres¬ 
siveness and obedience which Hider was able to instil into his audience, 
and for the institutionalized crowd-like frenzies described by anthro- 


1 Die Masse und thre Aktion. Enkl. Stuttgart, 1926, p. 80. Quoted Reiwald De L* Esprit 
des Masses, p. 154. 

2 Social Psychology, Appleton Century, 1940, p. 349. 
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rial men mat some writers have sought to explain it by reference 
p-surge of mysterious underlying forces. Le Bon for instance, 
s the unity of a crowd by reference to an unconscious racial 
.d Jung 3 who describes crowds as ‘blind beasts’, and sees them as 
by the irruption of forces from the collective unconscious, 
fanciful sources of energy need not be called in to account for 
esses of crowd-behaviour. Multi-determination will carry us a 
ay, and there is a further factor which heightens the emotion of 
id that is the inter-stimulation of each by everyone else in sight 
ing. ‘Each man [in a crowd],’ says MacDougall 4 ‘perceives on 
land the symptoms of fear, the blanched distorted faces, the 
pupils, the high-pitched trembling voices, and the screams of 
of his fellows, and with each such perception his own impulses 
own emotion rise to a higher pitch of intensity/ This, according 
is due to the ‘direct 9 induction of emotion by way of the‘primi- 
nmthetic response’. The principle of the primitive svmpathetic 
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Crowds 6 1 

is that fin man and in the gregarious animals generally, each 
ivith its characteristic primary emotion and specific impulse, is 
f being excited in one individual by the expression of the same 
in another, in virtue of a special congenital adaptation of the 
>n its cognitive or perceptual side. 5 The same view was held 
as 1 who asserted that fit is a universal law T operating through- 
vhole field of intelligent life, that the expression of an emo¬ 
te gives rise to a stirring of the same state in an observer, 
view is no longer fashionable, and is condemned as methodo- 
Alltinrr 2 rptnimrlc m thar we do not necessarily have the 
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2 op. dt. T p. 235. 
1945, p. 186. 
























r, 1920, p. 155. 
flkrd, J.» op. cit 
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Informal face-to-face Leader-follower Relationship 

trast to the situations in which followers fellow because of the 
or acquired status of the leader we have cases in which there i: 
formal status. The man who ‘takes control’ in a crisis, the per 
happens to know the way, the expert who comes to the help o 
skilful, the child who says: let’s play so-and-so and gets awa] 


are examples. 
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prescnced ciianges oi leaaerslup in a game oi cams, or sn 
ladders. It is odd to learn from Landis , 2 who spent a long time 
to conversations in Oxford Street and Regent Street, that an 
man tends to adapt lias conversation to the woman he is with, 
America the women adapt their conversation to the interes 
men. It cnlv gees to show how variable leadership relations 
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iiy nave an opinion on tnat issue at tnat time. We snould, 
landed, with a multitude of ‘publics 5 , which is what we are 
one fundamental feature would be absent, and that is the 
of certain sorts of opinion held by the same people over a 
ort period of time. We must start, rather, with die groups 
who form the ‘publics 5 first. Everyone will recognize the 
he passes from one company to another he may find himself 
different atmospheres. Things that are approved by one set 
ire disapproved by the next, and issues which agitate one set 
wn to, or indifferent to, another. It is not, however, easv to 
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grounds we include in our construction of the contents of 
don. accepted standards and policies as a basis upon which 
- of Public Opinion at any moment is built. But that pic- 
tatic. Public Opinion , 5 said Cooley , 2 Should be regarded 
dc process and not as a state of agreement about some 
the day . 5 If we want an image we might think of the sea 
ies and currents. Deep below the surface slowly moving 
taking place, on the surface itself we have an ever changing 
here and there a wave foamincr and disaooeariner and a 
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Social Psychology 

Rumour. The propagation of news through the medium of con¬ 
versation has one form of special interest and that is: rumour. It is 
perfectly plausible to call any story that passes from mouth to mouth a 
‘rumour’ because in the passing it is liable to undergo certain changes. 
There is, however, convenience in keeping to the slightly disparaging 
sense of the word, and to contrast stories that merely pass from mouth to 
mouth, with those which are also checked against some official verifica¬ 
tion. 

One of the most interesting experimental investigations into the 
changes which take place as a story passes from one person to another 
is to be found in Bartlett’s Remembering . 1 He performed a series of 
experiments which can easily be repeated in the form of a parlour 
game. Take a simple drawing or a story and let a person look at it for a 
short time, or read it, as the case may be, then tell him to reproduce it 
and hand his reproduction to the next person. He repeats the process 
and his reproduction is handed on until you have the series of repro- 
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cent, as co-ej 
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rks fare much 
America; the' 

‘unspeakable 9 stereotype, though (or perhaps because) very few 
Americans have ever clapped eyes on one. At any rate only 1*4 per 
cent, could stand them as kin, 10 per cent, as chums, 11*7 per cent, as 
neighbours, 19 per cent, as fellow-workers, 25*3 per cent, as fellow 
citizens, 41 per cent, would have them as visitors only, and 23 *4 per 
cent, would not have them in the country at all. 

Two hundred and two of Bogardus’s sample were Negroes and 
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score and eliminate those which do not show a substantial agreement. 
Tried out on the material of a scale to measure attitude towards war, 
constructed by Thurstone and Droba, Lickert found that his method 


1 Accounts of this technique will be found in many text-books on Social Psychology. 
There are particularly clear ones in Bird’s Social Psychology, p. 151 f. and Krech, D. and 
Crutchfield, R. S. Theory and Problems of Social Psychology, p. 214 f. 

2 Guttman, L. The Quantification of a Class of Attributes: a Theory and a Method of 
Scale Construction in Horst, P. et al. The Prediction of Personal Adjustment. Soc. Sci. Res. 
Council. No. 48, 1941 and ‘A Basis for Scaling Qualitative Data.* Amer. Sociol. Rev,, 
1944* 9 , p- 139. 

3 Lickert, R. ‘A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes/ Arch. Psychol., No. 140, 

1932. 
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1 Frenkel-Bmnswick, E. and Sandfbrd, R. N. ‘Some Personality Factors in Anti- 

Semitism.* J. Psychol., 1945, 20,271, and the ‘Anti-Democratic Personality/ Readings t 
Soc. Psychol ., p. 531. 

3 Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. cit., p. 954. 

3 Newcomb, T. M. and Svehla, G. ‘Inter-family Relationship in Attitudes/ Saciometry 
1937. cf. Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. at., p. 1,037. 
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interesting is me question: are mere constellations or attitudes 
. merit some general name such as ‘conservative’ or ‘radical 9 ? 
de tests which claim to measure radicalism 9 have been con- 
*d, but they have come under a fire of criticism from, for in- 
, Quinn McNeman , 1 who complains that: ‘Not only do various 
constructed to measure conservatism-radicalism seem, by in- 
on, to be getting at different things, but even within a given 
here mav be a mixture of kinds of “conservadsm-radicahsm’V 
:onfusion is partly due to the general ambiguity of such popular 
as ‘conservatism’ and ‘radical’. It is more prudent to see whether 
ere are any clusters of proposition, not dealing with die same subject 
atrer, but such that thev all tend to be either accented or reiected 
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Social Psychology 

we can express ourselves by saying that one ‘factor’ is at work, though 
it must be remembered that this is really only a device for talking about 
the ‘going together’, which is what we are really concerned with. 
When one ‘factor’ has been ‘extracted’ we can by further manipulation 
remove its influence so as to see whether another factor is also operat¬ 
ing. We can then remove that and see whether that leaves another 
grouping and so on. 

Eysenck ‘extracted’ two factors of significance, both of them bi¬ 
polar, i.e. indicating two opposed attitudes. ‘On the one hand, we find 
a belief that private property should be abolished, that the death 
penalty should go, that Sunday observance is old-fashioned, that Jews 

are valuable citizens_On the other hand, we have a belief that 

nationalization is inefficient, that compulsory religious education is 
desirable, that jews are too powerful in this country.. . This factor 
Eysenck calls ‘R’. He gave his questionnaire to subjects who avowed 
themselves Conservative, Liberal or Socialist and the difference in their 
agreements and disagreements with the statements does lend some 
colour to the use of the expression ‘Radicalism-Conservatism’ as an 
appropriate name for this ‘factor’. The second factor is not nearly so 
easy to name. ‘Here we have,’ he writes, ‘on the one hand a belief that 
we must go back to religion, that birth control is illegal, that the double 
standard of morality is bad, that religious education should be made 
compulsory, that our evils have moral causes, that we should give up 
our sovereignty, abolish the death penalty and attempt to cure criminals 
rather than punish them. The opposing set of beliefs approves of com¬ 
panionate marriage, wants to alter divorce, licensing and abortion 
laws, consider the Japanese cruel by nature, the Jews too powerful, 
war inherent in human nature, Sunday observance old-fashioned, 
compulsory sterilization desirable, women and coloured people 
inferior, and C.O.s traitors to their country. Such a pair of con¬ 
trasting groups is very odd. ‘There is,’ says Eysenck, ‘no convenient 
label in common language for this factor.’ There certainly is not. 
Perhaps, he suggests, it might be called theoretical /practical, or it may 
be an instance of James’s ‘tender-minded, tough minded’ distinction, 
though neither of these expressions is really very satisfactory. Eysenck 
labels it ‘T’. He also gives evidence that after the two bi-polar 
factors’ are removed, there are two other ‘factors’, one uniting con¬ 
scious feminist’ approvals and disapprovals, the other, ‘humanitarian 
ones’. 

This example of the application of ‘factor analysis to the study of 
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have separated the two investigations have made the difference, more 
likely it is a difference in the samples used, and the issues involved. It 
is found that on the whole if nareni 
if one or both are f< 



1 Hirschberg, G. and Gilliland, A. R. ‘Parent-Child Relationship in Attitudes. 9 J. Ab* 
and Soc. Psychol , 1942, 37, 125. 

2 Krech, D. and Crutchfield, R. S. op cit., p. 180. 

3 Morgan, C. L. and Remmen, H. H. ‘Liberalism, and Conservatism of College 
Students as affected by the Depress. 9 Sch. and Soc., 1935, 41, p. 780. 

4 Stagner, R. ‘Trends in Student Political Thought.* Sch. and Soc., 1936, 44, p. 602. 

5 Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. cit., p. 941. 

8 Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. cit, pp. 239 and 371 discuss an unpublished 
study. Also Horowitz, E. L. ‘Development of Attitude towards Negroes.* Archives 0) 
Psychology, 1936, No. 104. cf. Readings in Soc. Psychol, p. 507. 
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those of their parents—there is, after all, Church-^omg. 

On the other hand the child comes across other attitudes about war, 
church, communism, and the like, held by boys and girls and adults 


parents on such matters is not witnout its nvais, ana personal iactors 
come into play. An attitude towards a subject may be accepted pre¬ 
cisely because it is not that of the parents. It may also be accepted be¬ 
cause it fits in with some acquired emotional disposition, as we saw in 


Krech and Crutchfield 2 discuss a thesis by E. L. Queener on inter¬ 
nationalism. He compared attitudes on internationalist issues -with 
the general life history of his subjects and found that in some cases 
sheer adaptability to the dominant group played a part and sometimes 
more recondite ‘personality motifs’. In a study of anti-Semitism in a 
London borough it was found that pronounced anti-semitic attitudes 
were associated with personal maladjustment . 3 

Many studies have been made to find out whether sex or age are 
correlated with attitude . 4 Girls for example are reputed to be more 
religious and less ‘liberal’ than boys. Such generalizations, however, 
J — ~ L AtTQ tvinrll Troll'll At^trirles are nor. things which are sex-linked 

They 
a eirl is 
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The same is true of age. Common observation, as well as laborious 
study, shows that in some societies adolescents are more liberal than 
their parents. We think of adolescence as a time when traces are kicked 
over. However, experience in Germany tinder the influence of Nation¬ 
al Socialist doctrine should make us pause. In a society in which it is 
*-*.« ■for young people to think of adult views as old fashioned 

lbdy encouraged to be 
_ y its part, but a persists 

probably more important, taken in conjunction with the surrounding 
circumstances, such as the chances of getting jobs and the particular 

1 r£ tv TTO. 2 Op Clt., p. 155* , __ . 

a Robb, J. H. *A study of And-Semidsm in a Working Class Area/ Ph.D.Thesis. Umv. 

of London. . , - - _ 

4 c£ Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. at., p. 9141. Bird, L. op. at., p. 177* 
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towards the group. Such a situation of complete neutrality, however, 
is probably rare. In the absence of specific feelings about a given group 
there is usually a general feeling for or against minorities, especially 
racial ones, as such, or towards foreigners as such. It is in terms of this 
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attitude, it the prejudice is initially weajt, mcncuy cApciiciicc ungut 
reverse it, especially when the experience means seeing the member of 
the group against which the prejudice is directed in a new light 
as in the case of soldiers fighting with Negroes in the war. 2 If the atti 
tude is strong then even what to outside observers appears to be a 
neutral’ contact, is quite likely to be experienced as a hostile one, while 
friendly contacts may well be forgotten and unfriendly ones exag¬ 
gerated. The point is that hardly any contacts with other people are 

what one might call Attitude-free . 

The general upshot of this discussion is that the initial basis of attitude 
formation lies in the home. With young children this has a powerful 
effect and one proportionate to the pungency of the home attitude 
with regard to any given issue. In the home itself, however, the per¬ 
sonal factor plays its part and as the child moves into the orbit of other 
institutions and associations new pressures are put upon him, and new 
possibilities of satisfying his own private needs open up. His develop¬ 
ment, however, is a continuous one and each new experience is what 
it is because of the attitude in which it is met. The effect of the new 
experience will be a function of the strength of the attitude aroused, 
the nature of the stimulus itself, and the prevailing atmosphere of 
opinion which forms its context. 

Tn 1935, Sims and Patrick 3 gave the Hinkley Attitude Toward the 
Negro’ test to a group of students in a Northern University, a group 


1 Allport, G. W. and Kramer, B. M. ‘Some Roots of Prejudice.* J. Psychol, 1946, 22, 
P* 9 - 

>2 t ~i p 

» Sims, V. M. and Patrick, J. R. ‘Attitudes towards the Negro of Northern and South¬ 
ern College Students.’ J. o/Soc. Psych., 1936, 7 . P-1 92. cf. Readings in Soc. Psychol., p. 35 »- 










imgion renege is a progressive insuninon m which ino pnrase 
.ore constantly on die lips of its members than “the college 
inity’V The student body of some 250 young ladies was in¬ 
ly examined between 1935 and 1939 by T. N. Newcomb. 1 He 
trated upon their attitudes towards public affairs and showed 
uestionnaire, on ‘Political and Economic Progr essiveness* and 
radon about Political Affairs* that in general there was a marked 
□gressive increase in non-conservativism, when one compared 
sen* with the ‘Sophomores* and the ‘Junior-Seniors’. Such a 
was more marked in Bennington than in two other colleges 
hich it was compared. The strongly self-conscious progressive 
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special circle of like-minded dissidents, may also play their part as 
‘reference-groups*, so that the reference of an attitude negatively to, 
e.g. the home, may lead to its reference positively to the college, or vice 
versa. 

These two studies both bring out the importance of a specific in¬ 
stitutional ‘tone* upon the new-comer who has to adjust himself; the 
Bennington study emphasizes the personal element in each adaptation. 

4. Since the acquisition of attitudes is a matter in which the pressure 
of other people’s utterances, an individual’s own peculiarities, and the 
particular context of the moment are all involved, it is clear that no one 
method of changing attitudes is universally effective. Only the most 
general advice can be given, leaving the particular means to be chosen 
with reference to the particular change which is to be brought about. 

There have been enormous numbers of experiments on changing 
the attitudes of schoolchildren and university students. The method 
of experimentation is quite straightforward: a test is given to a group, 
the group is then subjected to ‘treatment’ and is then re-tested to see 
whether the ‘treatment’ has been successful. Usually the conduct of 
the experimental group is compared with a ‘control’ group which has 
not been through the experimental mill. The literature on the subject 
is voluminous and not all of it can be said to hold the interest which it 
sets out to capture. Happily the invaluable Murphy, Murphy and 
Newcomb have listed the principal researches in their book on Ex¬ 
perimental Social Psychology . 1 This carries us up to 1936 and later work 
has been classified by Arnold Rose, 2 and a short list will be found in 
R. W. William’s monograph on The Reduction of Intergroup Ten¬ 
sion* Schoolchildren, university students and anyone else con- 
veniendy accessible have been lectured at, discussed with, and sub¬ 
jected to a variety of other experiences with the not unexpected result 
that sometimes the method chosen works, sometimes it does not. 

As examples of the kind of experiment conducted we may take the 
following. W. K. C. Chen 4 chose statements favourable and unfavour¬ 
able to the Japanese side in their conflict over Manchuria in 1931. 
These statements were presented to the subjects for agreement or dis¬ 
agreement and then they were divided up into groups some of which 
had pro-Chinese and other pro-Japanese propaganda, while others just 

*Pp. 948-951. 956-959* 

* ‘Studies in Reduction of Prejudice.* Am. Council on Race Relations, 1948. 

* Soc. Sd. Research Council, N.Y. Bulletin 57, 1947, pp. 28-30. 

4 The Influence of Oral Propaganda Material upon Students’ Attitudes,’ Arch. Psychol., 
1933 ,23. No. 150. 
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had 'neutral’ material put before them. The propaganda was found 
to be effective when die subjects were re-tested. 

The influence of films has been investigated by Peterson and Thur¬ 
ston, 1 who found that more often than not they made a difference, 
but the difficulty is that the general climate of opinion in which the 
children lived is very difficult to assess, so that we cannot say why some 
films worked and others did not. According to another pair of in- 
vestigators 2 in the same field 'the movies tend to fix and further 
establish the behaviour pattern and type of attitudes 'which already 
exist’, and that sounds a very plausible statement 

A bold experiment was carried out in the city of Allentown, 
Pennsylvania bv the Socialist Candidate in an election. 3 He drew 

# j 

up two kinds of election appeal, one alleged to be 'rational 9 the other 
'emotional 5 . He distributed the 'emotional 5 one to three wards of the 
tity and the 'rational 5 one to four 'wards, leaving twelve wards as con¬ 
trols. Of course all sorts of factors influence voting, but it still remains 
that the increase in the Socialist vote in the 'emotional wards 5 was 
greater than in the others. 

Finally there have been a number of experiments on the importance 
of 'prestige suggestion 5 . In one of them 4 the investigators took four 
groups and asked them to rank ten professions for intelligence required 
and for social usefulness. One group just did their ranking, the others 
were told the (fictitious) judgments of five hundred other students. The 
judgments of the three experimental groups was in accord with 
'majority 5 suggestions. In other experiments the influence of an 
authoritative personality as having agreed with this, that, or another 
judgment is measured. 

There are two ways of interpreting 'prestige suggestion 5 , both of 
which have their force. Sherif 5 stresses the importance of 'frame of 
reference 5 and ‘reference groups 5 as being necessary for a feeling of 
confidence. For him the ‘majority opinion 5 and the ‘celebrated name 5 
axe, as it were, refuges or sources of stability, though it is true that 
judgments said to be supported by disapproved-of groups tend to be 

1 Peterson, R. C. and Thurston, L. L. Motion Pictures and the Social Attitude of Children. 
McMHler, N.Y., 1937. 

a Shuttieworth, F. K. and May, M. A. The Social Conduct and Attitude of Movie Fans, 
1933 - 

* Hart m a nn , G. W. ‘A Field Experiment on the Comparative Effects of ‘‘emotional** 
and “rational 5 ' 1 Political Leaflets in Determining Election Results.* J. Ab. Sot. Psych., 1936, 
31, 99. 

4 A$ch, S. E., Block, H. and Hcrtzman, M. ‘Studies in the Principles of Judgments and 

Attitudes L* 1938. J. Psychol, 1938, 5, p. 219. H. 1940. J. Soc. Psych., 1940,12, p. 433. 

5 Outlines of Social Psychology, p. 235. 




these, because whatever he says he will be heard or read in terms of 
them. No technique, whether argument, emotional appeal, reference 
to authority or anything else, is of the slightest use if the initial attitude 
situation is fundamentally hostile. ‘Communist propaganda in the 
United States’, wrote Albig in 1939, 3 ‘has often failed to consider the 
widespread aversion of masses of Americans to the identification of 
themselves as “the proletariat”.’ Justification of your appeal by refer¬ 
ence to its ‘innate’ plausibility is mere ineptitude. 

From this it follows that the new ‘suggestion’ must link up with what 
is already there. If possible you link your suggestion with an existing 
need. You will have a better chance of getting what you want across 
if you fasten on a topic which is rather vague than if you concentrate 
upon one which is already clear-cut and try to change attitudes via 

1 op. tit., p. 337. 

2 Lewis, H. B. ‘Studies in the Principles of Judgments and Attitudes TV.’ ‘The Opera¬ 
tion of Prestige Suggestion.* J. Soc. Psych., 1941, 14, p. 229. 

3 op tit., p. 317. 
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is partly due to the fact that they have to fumble out their opinions and 
attitudes very much on their own, they do not see any role clearly 
before them, the news’ is not easy to interpret, and they are not strength¬ 
ened by an ‘involvement’ in any group with a clear view which 
they can share. There is, of course, one group with a very clear view, 
and those involved in that continually say how invigorating such 
membership is, but for many people the groups to which they do feel 
themselves affiliated are divided in their views and therefore give no 
single-minded support. The situation is therefore one of interest to 
students of propaganda. The difficulty which faces the propagandist, 
of course, is that they have to address themselves to a complex 
attitude pattern. Granted most people like being given what 
they call a ‘lead’, they do not all fall for the same leader. It is a sombre 
thought, but a ‘Pearl Harbour’ would be—for the propagandist—a 
godsend. 1 


1 For further reading on Propaganda see Dobb, L. W. Propaganda, Its Psychology and 
Technique. Holt, 1935. Lambert, R. S. Propaganda. Nelson, 1938. 
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we cannot 


simply from the standpoint of the individual human organism; for, 
although it has its focus there, it is essentially a social phenomenon.* 1 
Several American writers have emphasized the social origin of self 


analysis of the problem, and put forward the most detailed suggestions 
as to how it is to be solved. His work is not as well known in this 


raises. 


the problem from the standpoint of behaviour, and the first point to 
be made is that all social intercourse, whether it be of ants, cats, dogs, 


responds to the movements, posture and gesture of the other. In a dog 
fight each dog’s movements are a response to those of his enemy. S< 


copulation and the care of the young which are social in the sense that 
two inter-adjusting organisms are involved, and (2) that in such 
performances we need not assume self-consciousness at all. 

1 Mind, Self and Society. Univ. of Chicago Press, 1934. p. 133. 
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staction to come. Ana au tms occurs on wnat Meac 
a ‘non-significant’ level. But when significance comes in, 
)rd I utter as a command or request (and it is here, and not ii 


somebody to bring a visitor a chair/ says Mead by way of illustration 


to act you get the chair yourself. The response to the vocal gesture is 
the doing of a certain thing, and you arouse that same tendency in your¬ 
self. You are always replying to yourself, just as other people 
reply/ 2 And interestingly enough, he reminds us of the difficulties of 
teaching someone to do something you can do yourself, because you 
are itching to do it all the time. 

We can now take another step. Since you arouse in yourself the 
response of the other, you prepare yourself in advance to meet it when 
it comes, and to whatever does come you react, arousing the response 
to that and preparing yourself still further. But then, supposing you 
say the word of command to yourself and not aloud, and still arouse 
the other’s response in yourself (‘taking the attitude of the other’), you 


no, he will do so-and-so, if I say ... and I don’t want him to do that. 
Are we not approaching internal conversation? ‘The individual/ says 
Mead, ‘comes to carry on a conversation of gestures with himself. He 
says something, and that calls out a certain reply in himself, which 
makes him change what he was going to say/ 3 

We have at last arrived, or almost so. We were looking for that 
element in our social contacts out of which self-consciousness is bom. 
It is the self as object that we are seeking. Well here, according to 
Mead, it is, or, rather, here are its beginnings. It is, paradoxically 
enough, out of the reference to others that ourselves are generated. 

1 ibid., p. 47 (my italics). 2 ibid., p. 67. 3 ibid., p. 141 (nxy italics), 
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operative game-playing is an impossibility if this is not done. All the 
time each player is controlling his activity with respect to the antici- 


But a game is not a mere set of interchanges, where the ball is at any 
given moment, it is a co-operative enterprise which every player on 
the field must understand so as to frame his own orivate nolirv 


to see. 


that we cannot express what we want it for in neuro-muscular 
language? 

However that may be, the game situation is a mere illustration lead¬ 
ing up to the statement: ‘The organized community or social group 
which gives the individual the unity of self may be called the “general¬ 
ized other”.’ 1 And, again: ‘In the full development of the individual’s 
self that self is constituted not only by an organization of.. . particular 
individual attitudes, but also by an organization of the' social attitudes 
of the generalized other or the social group to which he belongs’, so 
that he becomes ‘an individual reflection of the general systematic 
pattern of social or group behaviour’ 2 . 

It must be emphasized that the moulding of conduct by the ‘general¬ 
ized other’ must not be looked at, as it were, from outside. It is ‘taken, 
as Mead puts it, by the individual, it is, as the Freudian might put it, 
*introjected\ In fact in some respects the generalized other is very like 
the Freudian super-ego. The thing to remember is this: our unre- 
flective conduct is, much of it, shaped by society and enters into our 


1 iHd, p. 154. 


* ibid., p. 158. 
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distinction between the artist, the creative scientist, and the moralist— 
whose T produces something new, with the conventional man who 
always gives way to his me’, wincing at the response of the ‘general¬ 
ized other’. In all people the ‘me’ must hold sway, but in some people 
it holds less sway than in others. 

For all that, the ‘I’ has direction. It seeks ‘self-expression’, and there 
is always a conflict going on, sometimes on a large scale, sometimes 


turns, says 


reason 


In all this it will have been seen that for Mead, social relations and 
the ‘conversation of gesture’ are prior to the development of selves. 
That is whv we had to start with social conduct at the animal level. As 


assistance 


was not a 


tendency to respond to tne cry or distress. It will also be noticed that 
the conception of the ‘generalized other’, which is in all members of 
society forms the basis for coherent social co-operation, while the 


Society then is a system of selves, each with its own unique individu¬ 
ality, reflecting the reactions of others from its own point of view. 
Mind is internal conversation, language is essential to thought, and the 
‘process of relating one’s own organism to the others in the inter¬ 
actions that are going on, in so far as it is imported into the conduct of 
the individual with the conversation of the “I” and the “me”, con- 
titutes the self’. 1 The notion of ‘ego-involvement’ is no mystery, save 
as ‘involved’ there is no ‘ego’. 


nature of the ‘generalized other’, and the source of the ‘I’s’ rationality 
and moral vision are obscure. For all that, his theory brings to notice 
the problem which other people will have to solve if any adequate 
account of the social nature of man is to be worked out. It is not sug- 
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134 Social Psychology 

powers are revealed, by their discriminative reaction; from time to time 
they respond differently to things or sounds which seem to us alike 
In some sense, then, the perceptual world is culturally conditioned. 
Of course this variety of perceptual worlds must not be exaggerated, 
otherwise the possibility of inter-communication would be inexplic¬ 
able. In any case it is by no means easy to decide how far the world 
does look different to people from different cultures, or with different 
interests from our own. Of course, if someone says: ‘Look!’ and then 
points out something you had not seen before, you suppose that his 
spontaneous discrimination operated differently from yours. Even then 
it is doubtful whether you would be satisfied if you could see nothing 
when he tried to point it out to you, so that it is really more a case of 
different noticings than different worlds altogether. 

But what about the cases quoted by Klineberg ? 1 It appears according 
to Malinowski 2 that among the Trobriand Islanders a child’s resem¬ 
blance to its father is taken for granted, but it is an insult to say that it 
resembles its mother or any maternal relative, and brothers are deemed 
not to resemble one another. Now do they see resemblances which we 
do not, or do they merely refrain from any painful reference? We 
cannot tell. Again Zillig 3 chose out of a class some children who were 
popular and some who were unpopular. She taught both groups some 
Calistheme exercises, coaching the popular ones to make mistakes, and 
the unpopular ones to perform according to her instructions. When the 
rest of the children were asked which did the exercise correcdy, they 
almost all voted for the popular group. Again, did they see in terms of 
their preference? 

Finally there is the case of the Maori chief who was painted by an 
English painter. He thought nothing of the portrait: ‘That’s not what 
I am/ he said. When he was asked to draw his own portrait he repro¬ 
duced very little besides his tattoo pattern . 4 Assuming honesty, which is 
difficult to assess in the first two cases, all these instances can be ex¬ 
plained in terms of different noticings. You can look out for resem¬ 
blances where they ‘ought’ to be, you can look out for mistakes where 
you want to find them, and abstract features of a face which are of 
special interest. 

There are, however, cases rather less easily explained. Ansbacher* 

1 Social Psychology. Holt, 1940, p. 203. 

2 Sex and Repression in Savage Society. Kegan Paul. 

2 Quoted Klineberg, O. op. tit., p. 206. 4 ibid., p. 210. 

* Ansbacher, H. ‘Perception of number as affected by the monetary value of the ob¬ 
jects.’ Arch. Psychol., 1937. No. 215. 
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the same factors as we have just noticed apply here as well. What we 
remember is partly determined by our interests, and therefore if our 
interests are different we are liable to recall different things. Bartlett 1 
tells us of a Swazi chief who came to England with some of his tribe. 
When they got back they were asked about their visit and the one 
thing that stood out in their memories was the policeman holding up 
his hand to stop the traffic. May this not be, Bardett asks, because this 
gesture is a common form of greeting in Swaziland and it was there¬ 
fore noticed by the visitors, particularly because it seemed to have such 
a majestic effect? Bartlett gives further information about the capaci¬ 
ties of the primitive peoples he met in Africa to remember. Put 
through a test, they did no better than white men, but they were able 
to recall in astonishing detail the characteristics of cattle and the price 
paid for them, but then, as he says: ‘Most Swazi culture revolves round 
the possession and care of cattle/ It is true that he found differing modes 
of recall. A Zulu, recalling past exploits, got into an emotional state 
and relived his past, while the Swazi seemed more collected and cool 
Indeed the Swazi mode was recapitulatory, a going through from 
beginning to end of the material recalled. Recalling learnt material 
can be improved by practice, and the method adopted in practising is 
likely to affect the general method of recall. In a pre-literate society 
memory must be relied on much more than in a literate one. What we 
would like to know is whether, as seems likely, praise and blame are 
meted out to children in such a way as to select a method of reporting 
as the one most socially approved. 

The French Sociologist, Halbwachs, 2 has made a careful and elabor¬ 
ate analysis of the influence of group p articipation and group affili ation on 
the content of our memories and the facilitation of recall. He seems at 
times to favour the conception of a ‘group memory 7 , but such a notion 
is unnecessary to account for the way in which our memories of past 
events are partly determined by the existence of groups with which we 
identified ourselves on the original occasion, and the way in which 
recall may be inhibited by loss of contact with them. 

Society and the Expression of Motion. It is clear that 
the emotional states of rage, fear, anger, sorrow, and so forth, 
occur in all men on appropriate occasions. They may also occur 
on what we deem to be inappropriate occasions as well, but 

1 Remembering. Camb. Univ. Press. 

2 Les Cadres Sodance de la Memoir. Alcon, 1925. Memoir et Soditi. In L’Annee Socio- 
logiqoe, 1940-48. Palis, 1949, p. 11. 
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It is, however, important to start off with a clear idea of the basic 
facts. Though the word ‘intelligence’ is used with many different 
meanings, largely because it is an approbation term and therefore tends 
to be applied when praise is thought to be due, it is fairly easy to find 
agreement about its applicability in cognitive processes. There are 
verbal and practical problems the solution of which depends not so 
much on information as on what we often call, ‘seeing the point’, 
though, of course, some knowledge is required for the very under¬ 
standing of the problem at all. Now it has been found that a capacity 
to solve one kind of cognitive problem goes with a capacity to solve 
several other kinds of cognitive problems, but does not necessarily go 
with ability to play the piano, or thread a needle. It is therefore natural 
for us to say that one ‘factor’ is responsible for this general cognitive 
ability, while there are special factors of, say, manual dexterity, etc., 
which are responsible for the specific abilities. It is also plausible to call 
this ‘general ability’, which we think: of as being responsible for pro¬ 
ficiency in many cognitive tasks: ‘intelligence’, though in certain tech¬ 
nical circles it is referred to as ‘g’. 

We may then take various courses. We can ask what *g’ is; we can 
analyse the sorts of things ‘g’ enables us to do, such as seeing relations, 
or finding an appropriate item to fill a gap, when we understand the 
relational system in which the gap is; or we can construct tests which 
we think will bring out this ability and so spread p eople that we can say 
who has more or less of it than the average for their age. 

All these lines of investigation and many more have been pursued. 
About the nature of intelligence we need only say that the question: 
‘What is intelligence?’ is a misleading one, because it implies that 
intelligence is a thing like the liver or the pineal gland. As Sir Cyril 
Burt has put it: ‘It is essentially a “dispositional property”, not a sub¬ 
stantial “entity”.’ Like all such properties, it implies a certain ‘if-then 
proposition, not a certain ‘here-is-a ... proposition.’ 1 

About the analysis of the cognitive activities which involve ‘intel¬ 
ligence’ we need say nothing. 

Tests have been constructed of three main kinds. Verbal paper-and- 
pencil tests, non-verbal paper-and-pencil tests, where the tasks are 
presented by means of picture and diagrams, and performance tests 
which require the manipulation of objects. Some, such as the Binet 
test and the performance tests, are given to subjects separately; most 


1 Burt, Sir C. ‘Trend of National Intelligence . 5 British J. Sociology , 1950, 1, p. 164* 
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Indians 1 it is indelicate to answer a question if you think there is some¬ 
one present who does not know the answer already, this means that a 
Dakota child’s test resultis not comparable with the results of children 
brought up in a less sensitive environment. Porteous found difficulty 
among the Australian aborigines. They were brought up to believe 
that all problems had to be discussed in the group, and they thought it 
very eccentric to be expected to solve one by oneself. 2 

Supposing, however, a satisfactory attitude towards the test can he 
assumed, what about equality in relevant knowledge? In a society 
where children play with bricks, performance tests involving the 
manipulation of little cubes presents an easier problem than it would 
in a society where such toys were unknown. Bartlett 3 reports that a 
group of East African natives were unable to arrange coloured pegs in 
an alternating series, but they planted trees according to the same plan 
in everyday life. 

Then there is the story of the little boy in Kentucky 4 who was asked 
a test question: ‘If you went to a store and bought 6 cents worth of 
candy and gave the clerk io cents what change would you receive?’ 
The boy replied: 1 never had io cents and if I had I wouldn’t spend it 
on candy and anyway candy is what mother makes.’ The tester re¬ 
formulated the question: If you had taken ten cows to pasture for your 
father and six of them strayed away, how many would you have left 
to drive home?’ The boy replied: ‘We don’t have ten cows, but if we 
did and I lost six I wouldn’t dare go home.’ Undeterred the tester 
pressed his question: If there were ten children in your school and six 
of them were out with the measles how many would there be in 
school?’ The answer came: ‘None, because the rest would be afraid of 
catching it too.’ 

This story raises the question of town versus country. In many 
researches it has been found that the country population do not get 
such high scores as the town population of comparable ages. May this 
not be partly due to the incomparability of the two groups? Certainly 
something of the sort accounts for Gordon’s 5 canal-boat children. 
He found that they gave normal results up to the age of six, but then 
seemed to regress so that at nine their average IQ. was only 69. 

1 Klineberg, O. Race Differences, Harper, 1935, P- J SS- 

2 Porteus, S. D. The Psychology of a Primitive People. Longman, No. 7,I 93 1 * P* 30 °* 

3 Bartlett, Sir F. C. Psychological Methods and Anthropological Problems. Africa, 1937,10. 

4 Quoted by Klineberg, O. Social Psychology* p. 253. _ f . 

5 Gordon, H. ‘Mental and Scholastic Tests Among Retarded Children. Board ot 

Educ. Educational Pamphlets, 1923. No. 44. 
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the cases in which there is disparity between identical twins, their 
measurements when reared together are closer than is the case with 
fraternal twins for whom the I.Q. correlation lies in the region of .70, 
while for siblings the I.Q. correlation averages .50. Between parent 
and child, and between cousins the correlation is about .30. 1 

Another piece of evidence comes from such material as is presented 
by F. Roberts. Out of 3,4.00 children of school age he investigated the 
siblings of the brightest 4 per cent, and the dullest 4 per cent. He found 
that 62.3 per cent, of the siblings of the brightest were bright and 6.6 
per cent, were dull, whereas of the dullest 3.7 per cent, of their siblings 
were bright and 56.3 per cent, were dull. 2 

Again it was found that in an orphanage sixty-seven children, whose 
mothers were estimated to have a low I.Q. but whose fathers were 
estimated to have a high one, had an average I.Q. of 103.2. On the 
other hand 105 children whose fathers and mothers had low I.Q.s only 
averaged 88.6. 3 

Finally children brought up in residential institutions, where they are 
supposed to have much the same environment have different LQ.s, 
while children who are brought up by foster parents resemble their 
own brothers and sisters more than they do the children of the foster 
parents. 

All this kind of evidence provides ammunition for those who 
emphasize the importance of innate endowment, and to it one might 
add the general studies, made by Galton and others, of families noted 
for their high quota of intelligent members or, as in the case of the de¬ 
plorable Jukes family, their dismal record of defectives and degenerates. 

We do not know the way in which we must conceive intelligence 
to he inherited, and we do not know what significant changes may 
occur in utero, hut the evidence for some difference in innate endow¬ 
ment is overwhelming and would not be denied by the sturdiest 
champion of the environmental factors. The question still is: how 
much is the contribution of each factor? 

That changes in environment can bring about changes in capacity 
to do intelligence tests is perfectly clear. The evidence, as might be 
supposed, consists chiefly of comparisons between the I.Q.s of children 
who have been brought up away from one another. 

Studies of twins reared apart cannot by the nature of circumstances 

1 cf. Murphy, Murphy and Newcomb, op. tit., pp. 32 £ 

3 Roberts, J. A. F. An Introduction to Medical Genetics. Oxford, 1940, p. 237. 

* Burt, Sir C. ‘Ability and Income.’ J 3 . J. Ed. Psych., 19,13, p. 91. 
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‘The level of intelligence in some villages, judged by the results ob¬ 
tained with group tests given to the schoolchildren, compared very 
favourably with that of urban population/ 1 This disposes of the 
hypothesis that all migrants are more intelligent than the stay-at- 
homes, and that therefore the superiority of urban scores is due to 
selection. Clearly, sometimes it is the go-ahead who migrate, some¬ 
times those who are unsuccessful, and sometimes migration is due to 
factors which affect bright and dull alike such as a famine or the arrival 
of the boll weevil. 

However, to return to the urban Negroes, it was not only found 
that on the average the urban scores were higher than the rural ones, 
but that they increased with length of residence in the city. The general 
result of this piece of research is in agreement with the result of an 
investigation, also carried out by Klineberg, on ethnic sub-groups in 
Europe. One result was that no uniform superiority was found for 
either of the three sub-groups: Nordics, Alpines and Mediterranean, 
the German Nordics coming top, and the French Nordics one from 
the bottom, thus disposing of‘racial theories'. Another result was that 
the city boys from Paris, Rome and Berlin were all better than the 
country ones. It is interesting to note that when the intelligence test 
scores of American army recruits were analysed there was a high cor¬ 
relation (+ .72) between the scores of recruits and the efficiency of 
education in the State from which they came. 2 

The last type of evidence brought forward in this connection is 
drawn from foster homes. 

Freeman, Holzinger and Mitchell 3 investigated some 401 foster 
children in and about Chicago. They found that there was a difference 
between the I.Q.s of the ones brought up in poorer homes and those 
brought up in better ones. When seventy-four of them were retested 
after they had been four years in their foster homes the ones who went 
to the ‘better’ homes had gained 5.3 points while those in the poorer 
ones had gained 0.1. The effect of the environment is greater the 
younger they were adopted, and when they were adopted into different 
kinds of homes the correlation between their I.Q.s was reduced to .19, 
which contrasts with the average correlation of siblings brought up 
together which is about .50. They go so far as to say that the ‘maximal 

1 Papers of the Royal Commission on Population. Vol. V, p. 48. 

2 Blackburn, J. The Framework of Human Behaviour. KeganPaul, 1947, p- 84. 

3 Freeman, F. N., Holzinger, K. J. and Mitchell, B. C. The Influence of Environment 
on the Intelligence, School Achievement and Conduct of Foster Children/ Twenty- 
seventh Year Book . Nat. Soc. Stud. Educ. t 1928. 
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and their own parents was always higher than that between the adopted 
children and their foster-parents. 

Children in institutions have also been investigated. One of the 
most important studies is that of Lawrence 1 in London. She found 
that children removed from their parents when they were less than a 
year old showed differences in intellectual ability which correlated 
with the occupation of their parents, and this was higher in the case of 
other children who were admitted after they were three yean 
old. 

Crissey 2 in America found that the intelligence of newcomers is 
affected by the general level of intelligence in the institution; the bright 
lose a little by being put among the dull, those below the general level 
on admission will remain so or are slightly improved. 

To produce, as evidence of the inheritable element in intellectual 
ability, the numerous studies carried out in the British Isles and America 
on the relation between the intelligence of children and the occupa¬ 
tional level of their parents is to beg the question. There is no doubt 
about the evidence itself. 3 In all cases a small positive correlation has 
been found between the average I.Q. of children and the occupational 
class of their parents. The interpretation of the evidence, however, is 
by no means easy. In the first place the overlap is very great 4 and this 
means that many children from the homes of people in ‘higher 
occupations’ are not particularly bright while a very large number of 
children coming from the lower occupations’ are brilliant. Of course 
the best test performance must come from the ‘high occupations’ in 
order to put their average at the top, but even so one cannot say with 
any confidence that their good performance is due to superior inherit¬ 
ance. Further difficulties of interpretation present themselves when we 
contemplate the dullards from ‘good’ homes. Are their homes not as 
‘good* as we thou gkt, or are their parents not so intelligent as we as¬ 
sume, or is the inheritable factor for father and mother more complex 
than we have yet realized? At the back of our minds, when discussing 
this question, lurks the whole problem of social mobility. Do people 
achieve positions in the ‘high’ occupational ranks through competitive 
skill in the open market, as certainly has happened to a great extent in 

1 Lawrence, E. M. ‘An Investigation into the Relation between Intelligence and In¬ 
heritance,* B.J. Psychol. Monog. Supply 1931, 16. 

* Crissey, O. L. ‘Mental Development as related to Institutional Residence and 
Education Achievement.* TJniv. of Iowa. Studies in Child Welfare , 1937,13. 

* c£L Burt, Sir C. ‘Ability and Income.* B.J. Educ. Psych., 19,13, p. 83. Fleming, C. M, 
ibid., p. 74. Klincberg, O. See. Psychology, p. 239. 

4 Gray, J. L. The Nation's Intelligence . Watts, 1936. 
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Another possible factor is life in a large family in modem times. The 
correlation of - .25 is small and it means that there are substantial 
numbers of bright children coming from large families and dull 
children coming from small ones. It may be that on the whole, 
though being a member of a large family is not as such disastrous, the 
chances of whatever attention is necessary to enable intelligence to 
develop may be slightly less forthcoming when there are several 
children than when there are few. At any rate it is clear that both the 
innate contribution and the environmental one have to be taken into 
account and that the weight which must be given to each is not neces¬ 
sarily uniform for all cases. 

From all this conflicting evidence it is obvious that no clear con¬ 
clusion can he drawn as to the effects of social environment on intel¬ 
lectual ability. A methodological principle, however, must be insisted 
on. We know that environment influences test performance, we know 
nothing whatever about innate intellectual equipment. This means that 
we must first try to explain intellectual difference in term of environ¬ 
ment (save in cases of pathological defect) and, only when this fails, 
have recourse to the ‘residual category’ of innate endowment. 
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avoided, and other courses of action may be taken. With these simple 
concepts, when me general principles or learning are added, a con¬ 
siderable amount oh woman behawour can be explained. Whether all 
human conduct can be reduced to such simple terms is very doubtful. 
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Culture and the Development of Personality 
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ine same Kind o t enect was noticed in French s experiment with 
organized and unorganized groups, to which reference lias already 
en made. 1 The"/ were asked to solve problems winch could not 

iclved in the time allotted. The ‘organized’ groups, who w 
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already, iet off steam bv Hamina: one another, and this they were able 
to do without risk, because they were friends. It has also been 


found oy orner experimenters that overt aggression is often accom- 
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'inaUv we must refer to an experiment by Rosenzweig 3 in which he 
:ave a ant:cult mteUizence test to two groups or adults. 
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lent that their performance would in no way 
credit, while the others were given the opposite impression. 
Snsmating element was their inability to complete the test, but the 
response of each group was different. The first group exhibited a per¬ 
sistent need to finish the task, the second were what he called ‘ego- 
defensive’. Sianidcanilv enough, when asked afterwards to 
■what they had do 


a we former remembered more of the unfinished 
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tasKS, the latter more ot tne mushed ones. 

Rosenzweig 4 has made a further contribution to the subject by 
noting the objectives against which aggression is directed. 

He classifies people in three groups: 6 exma-punitive , 5 ‘intro- 
punitive’ and Tmpuniriveh In the first case the frustration is ‘blamed 
on to* external persons or things. If it is uninhibited a direct attack by 
violence or criticism may be made; it it is inhibited the response may 
find expression by the roundabout means of projection, whereby 
some, possible innocent, agent is accused as the aggressor. The ‘intro- 
punitive’ response is directed inwards, and the subject blames himself 
for his failure to achieve his end, and therefore tends to express guilt 
or remorse. Tne third alternative is a conciliatory attitude; defeat is 
accepted and glossed over. Such responses are bv no means ‘patho- 
in aamre , they sltq omy psiliologlcsl if" iiiisclircccccl* A ixisii 
the careless motorist who lias ran inn 
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We need not follow him into these fanciful realms. If we accept 
the view, that the infantile response must be thought of In adult terms, 
and if we add that the infant cannot understand the conduct of Its 
parents and therefore responds blindly, there may well be enough 
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The question 
aggression, is 
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no 
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:ssion as 
: if the 


subject is trustra 


i*” rs. -4 & 


a response to frustration, 
response to frustration is 
ess a measure of the degree to which the 

<L^* 

Or can aggressive conduct appear independently 


ressivciiS 


of frustration? Ruth Benedict in her article on Continuities cud Dis¬ 
continuities in Cultural Conditioning to which we have already 
referred . 2 Quotes Prince Maximilian von WIcd as reporting the instance 
of a Crow Indian father boasting about his young son's intractabilitr 
even when it was the lather himself who was Soured: *He will be a 
man/ his father said. She mentions another case of a disobedient 
urchin striking its father. When the mother, who was a white woman, 
protested, the father said: ‘But why? He is little. He cannot possibly 


injure me.’ 3 

In these cases one may assume that the aggressive conduct was 
precipitated by frustration, but so far from the tantrums being de¬ 
precated, they axe praised. The conduct after all has two aspects: it 
relieves tension, and It is Itself—a clenching of fists, a stamping of feet, a 
pummelling of Dad. As a relief of tension It Is tied to the tension It 
relieves, but as a piece of conduct It may acquire reward-value If it 
is greeted with admiration. Thus, it would appear, aggressive conduct 
may be trained as a quasi-independent type of behaviour which may 
even acquire such autonomy as to be pursued for its own sake. Simi¬ 
larly gestures of sympathy, kindness and affection may be reduced in 
frequency if they are not encouraged or if they are actively discouraged, 
and may, as Kimball Young 4 has It, become ‘reduced by lack of 
practice’. The relative frequency of such gestures marks one of the 
great differences between the middle- and working-class cultures in 
this country. 


Childhood Continued. We must now return to the problem of 
social induction. The infant has passed through a certain initial hand¬ 
ling which varies from culture to culture. Whatever this may be, it 
established certain expectancies and techniques which will echo down 


1 SmM Learning emd Imitation. Kegan Paul, 1945, p. 534, m 3. 
1 p. 168. * In Personality* Ed. Kluckholn, G* p. 419. 

4 Handbook of Social Psychology » p. 73, 
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develops ber.veen adult standards and the standards of the -rcuns, the 
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Mead, M. Social Change end Cultural Surrogates in Personality* Ed. Hndkliolxti, O. 
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1 Mead, M. Growing up in New* Guinea. Penguin edit., 1942, p. 121. 

* InMvidual mi Ms Society. 8 ibid., p. 218. 

4 Benedict, R. ‘Ccntinuities and Discontinuities in Cultural Conditioning/ Psychiatry, 
1, 193 - p- 161, cf. KiUitkholm, C. fed.) Personality, p. 422. 
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conduct arouses strong reactions of disappro\ 
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-*Mv be traced to the assimilation of elements of the Jewish 

nure-patiem through 
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cause 


religion, but that cannot be the whole story. 

*mmr 4 * 

other peoples who have come into contact with the same 
elements do not appear to feel so strongly. It is doubtless connected 
with the general disapprobation of sex, which is likely to be more 
n intercourse does not carry with it those responsibilities of 
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parenthood 
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wnicn 


might restrict other forms of indulgence. 
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rovai is v 


rerv strongly expressed bv unmarried men w 
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not seeit heterosexual satisfaction, and this may possibly be interpreted 
as a sign that they themselves are inhibiting the inclinations they con- 
demn. If this is the source of their disapproval, one would look to 
emotional relations in the family circle as responsible for the syndrome 
from which thev are suffering: repressed homosexuality plus overt pre- 



































convenience ef this is that fairly definite roles are established-before 
and after. The ceremonies differ widely, some of tnem symbolizing re¬ 
birth, some of them involving tests of endurance, and some of them 
including such striking opportunities for cruelty on the part of the 
initiators that we cannot help wondering whether they are not outlets 
for the resentment of the adults towards their future dispossesses. 


In our society, save in those interesting cases of ‘initiation cere¬ 
monial 5 , when a young man goes to work for the first time, we have 

no char-cut roles. This, as is often said, is the cause of most of the dis- 
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of companion- 
y may take to 
iy become hail- 
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Clergyman ana laiiucu gcuucmd.ii wmim ****** 

r taking anv of them, but he would be likely to have only a re- 
;tion of the roles of engine-driver, dustman, or shopkeeper, 
vs may well construct stereotypes of all the occupations men- 
3ut they will vary in content, accuracy, and clarity. In a very 
ociety, in which the number of statuses is small, and most 
ersonali ties’ available for inspection, the young men and young 
can make but few choices. As we have already seen, they may 
!v trained for adult life. or. as with the Manus, it comes as a 


or interest arises wnen we minx or groups or persons, oup- 
as w T e did above, that one can speak sensibly of ‘class sub- 

, with their prevailing methods of up-bringing and prevailing 

s of culture, and supposing occupation-statuses which were 
ifined to one class now become open to another. Will the 
ers acclimatize themselves to the roles as previously ‘defined’, 
le roles themselves gradually alter? There is very little evidence 
lich to base an opinion, but the subject is one to which research 
ture will doubtless be directed. 

eed to learn ‘achieved’ roles is obvious enough, but nowadays 
societies there is growing up a notion that ‘ascribed’ roles have 
plicitly taught. Of course we have already seen that in some 
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x appropriate to me acmevea stacus oec< 
other situations elicit it. For instance the 
ie civil servant may become so habitual 
sonality structure and any situation may 
pplicable to almost all situations. The re 
lart of the lawyer’s role mav become 
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on, ana win oe care 
ir society, as so often 
person' is ambiguous 
aerable, on tbe other 
stilts, in manv cases. 





















ver ms orotners unless tney manage to get togemer enougn 
which is very difficult, to set up for themselves. Thus there 
liliar pattern of dominant fathers and privileged eldest sons 
fective control over the majority who are younger sons. 

: rules govern attitudes of respect to the father, and though 
strict rules of inheritance by which the eldest son benefits, he 
presents to the younger sons if he pleases. Thus submission 
nation are their only chance. Their situation is mitigated by 
iat their labour is required and also by the general disapproval 
They can, too, enter into blood-brotherhood relation with 
ho will help them, and men of initiative can become warriors 
ians (omhiasies), a status to which we must refer again later, 
important mitigating factor is that subsistence and prestige do 
.gether. The man of property, who owns cattle and money, 
> use of his wealth save as insignia of prestige. So far as food 
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out, on me contrary, it is meir soaal 

existence mat determines met 

consciousness/ In the first quotation t 

he important word is ‘conditions 

(bedingt). This does not mean anyth 

ing so ridiculous as that ever 

detail o£ social structure, every detail 


product of thought is determined by 

the ‘mode of production of th 

material means of existence*, but rat 

ler that no social structure, n< 

phase of political history and no syster 



iction of material means, thei 

ownership, and the wav thev are disti 

ibutedL 





































, ana inese wiu oe expioitea, in so rar as me existing stracmre 
r with its beliefs and traditions do not stand in the way. The 
to change will be in inverse ratio to the advantages foreseen 
new methods, and in direct ratio to the power of the vested 
if any, wilich they threaten. 

change is therefore likely to be accompanied by conflict, but 
: prizes are very large, and where those who expect to benefit 
[y powerful, or where those who expect to benefit can com¬ 
es, the supporters of the ancient regime are fighting a losing 
he point to be noticed is that the circumstances of the battle 
from one situation to another. The overthrow of the aristo- 
Europe by the bourgeoisie was auite a different storv from 























wno, as it were, get possession tirst can manage without their fellows, 
with the result that their fellows are reduced to dependency, or— 
the more significant case—the new methods involve capital equip¬ 
ment so complicated fit at only a few are in a position to exploit it. 
In eitner case, the many are dependent upon the relatively few. Prac¬ 
tically everyone has some rewards, true, but now a situation arises in 
which the policy of tnose in possession oi the means ox production may 
run counter to the interests of those who are dependent upon them for 
their livelihood. 

There are therefore two possible sources of conflict: the introduction 
and establishment of new forms of production which threaten the 
position oi the people in control of the old ones, and the divergence of 
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cultural smaiysts ana National i^naracter 217 

economic interests involved, which, might make for variants of the 
c-personality structure along class lines. 

. may be that historical circumstances have allowed the dcvelop- 

it of the strong-father ideology. When tins is established and. 

)uraged by other events, such as the domination of Prussia, where 

ideology was highly developed, and by a vulnerable geographical 

tion, then certain psychological resultants may be expected on the 

1 of Dicks’s analvsis. Furthermore when economic crisis and 

/ 

at in war are present, tins may well intensify any uneasiness which 

e engendered. The ‘strong man’ will find his 
or turn ty for dominance, and the instability w T hich lies behind the 
de will find comfort in following him. According to Dicks the 
i ‘harbours in concentrated from some of the most distorted 
:acteristics of the basic apolitical” personality of Germany.’ 1 The 
r-war crisis impinged upon a certain personality structure, and, as 
ere, ‘selected’ the more extreme cases for promotion. 

7c have taken two different methods of a nal ysing national charac- 







































1 op. rit., p. 254. 

* Themes in Japanese Culture. Transactions of the New York Academy of Science V., 
1943, p. 106. 
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social rsycnoiogy 

> very obvious course, which is often taken, is to say that : 
*s are simply concerned with the rules of each society and to 
that: ‘ethical relativism 5 , in fact. Tills solution is hardly satisfa 
uise we do seem to be able to judge—and agree in judging 
a1 pattern less good 5 than another. These criticisms appear 
:d on a sense of justice and a disapproval of social disabilities 
icize a society in which a few are able to enjoy an expansive 
ixperience at the expense of the many, and we criticize a sod 
ich certain cultural features conspicuously prevent that enjo 1 
ife, which we observe to be possible under other conditions 
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Applied Social Psychology 235 

tiese paradoxical results led to the "Hawthorne Experiment’ proper, 
it lasted from 1926 to 1932. In the research as a whole, three groups 
) were closely observed, are of special interest, 
he "Relay Assembly’ group of five girls were set to do their work 
special room. They had to assemble telephone relay units and they 
e paid on a group piece-rate basis. Their output rose. Variation in 
-pauses and hours worked did not seem to make very much 
uence. What seemed to matter was: "The absence of constraint by 
uvision, consultation and participation in decisions, freedom of 
venation and interpersonal contacts, a sense of importance or 
>gnition, and the establishment of a full and satisfying motive. 1 
: latter, the new motive, is interpreted to be the contribution to 
wledge in which they felt they were participating. A sense of 
>onsibility was engendered, and It appeared that though the girls 
:e encouraged to work just as they felt, they did in fact work 
der without feeling any pressure. A further curious fact emerges 
an tin* Trariai-inm in nntnnf. nf the oirls are inter-correlated. At the 
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240 Social Psychology 

or they may not (the Bank-wirers did not). They may identify them¬ 
selves with the community at large, or they may not. 

2. The ‘tissue of expectations’, to use Mace’s useful phrase, ty 
which an individual is influenced is liable to be stronger when it con¬ 
cerns the expectations of the face-to-face group, than when the expecta¬ 
tions are those of representatives of ‘the firm’ or ‘the country’. The 
expectations of all these systems may, of course, reinforce one another 
but this is by no means always the case, and when it is not the case it is 
difficult—as every reader of old-fashioned schoolboy stories will 
remember—for the individual to hold out against the ‘ethics’ of his 
immediate fellows. This being so, the scientific study of working 
groups is of the utmost importance, because one of the most powerful 
sources of incentive to work is the expectations of the people you are 
working with. As Mace puts it: ‘In the past the control of human 
energies has been thought of either as control from above or as control 
from within . To foster codes and standards in a cohesive working group 
is to involve the principle of control from around 71 (his italics). 

3. One of the ways in which an attempt is made to bring working 
groups into closer participation with wider interests, so that the ex¬ 
pectations they will have of one another will be more in accord with 
the requirements of the larger groups, is of course the establishment of 
joint consultation. So effective is this scheme in all fields of modem 
Russian politico-economy, that discussion settles almost all local issues, 
leaving only large-scale planning to be done by the central authority. 
The general principles of joint consultation in its widest sense are that 
policy should be discussed and explained before it is put into operation, 
that no change should be made without consultation, that the griev¬ 
ances of the workers should have fair hearing, that rates, pay and 
methods of payment should be freely argued out by ‘management’ 
and employees, and that, in general, the employees should be ‘brought 
into the picture’ at every level. 

A variety of methods are in existence in this country, in America, in 
France 2 and elsewhere, and various studies, such as that of Lester Coch, 
and French 3 on the beneficial effects of consultation on change of job, 
have been made. However, the mere introduction of joint-consulta¬ 
tion in one form or another is not enough. The mutual suspicions are 
not swept away just because a group of workmen and managerial 

» 

* Ocatp. Psytft. XXII, 1948, p. 15. 

® c£ the account of Gerard Bardet’s factory in Friedmann, op. tit., p. 3 I 5 * 
Overcoming Resistance to Change.’ Human Relations, 1, 1948, 512-532. 
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evident wnen we compare one type ox industry witn anomer. in a 
factory all—or most—operatives are working in large or small rooms; 
the size of the units, and the size of the rooms are clearly relevant to the 
possibilities of social intercourse, but there are many factors common 
to all factory situations. The problems are entirely different when one 
passes from factories to, say, transport or to die extractive industries. 

In a coal-mine, for instance, where coal is got under mechanized 
conditions, by the long wall 5 system, the social psychological problems 
are almost insoluble. Under ‘hand-god conditions the work was done 
by small teams, who completed the whole operation. Under a 
mechanized shift-system this is not the case. The process of coal- 
getting is divided into two parts—cutting and filling. The ‘fillers 5 work 
their stint on a long coal-face, each independent of his fellows. They 
axe dependent on the skill of the ‘cutters 5 and ‘glimmers 5 (whose job 
it is to clear the region of the cut). The ‘fillers 5 are also confronted by 
unoredictable faults and other geological irregularities. Team-wort 
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jj social rsjcnmogj 

ie outside world. The inhabitants could not read or write, and they 
id not even heard of ex-President Hoover. They were self-supporting, 
.tisfied—knowing no better— and neurosis was unknown. As the 
Lvestigation passed from this simple paradise through the neighbour- 
tg communities to Civilization 5 they found that as they got nearer, 
ie evidences of neurosis became more and more apparent. 

So much for simplicity. But complexity 7 is not of necessity ruinous, 
lo one could call the U.S.S.R. "simple 5 , and at least one writer, Frank- 
•ood Williams 1 claims that the incidence of mental disease has declined 
nth the removal of these "anxiety pressures’ that are characteristic of 
ie capitalist countries. He admits that accurate statistics were not 
mailable when be visited Russia, and now 7 the political climate is such 
xat unhappily an atmosphere of suspicion is engendered by any ob~ 
irvation to the credit of the regime. At the same time it must be 
jreed that in so far as a sense of collective purpose, and an absence of 
tonomic anxiety, are characteristic of the Soviet way of life, a decline 
i nsvcholomcal disease is what one would exoect. 
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2j2 Social rsycnoiogy 

Delinquency. The social psychological aspects of 

topic of delinquency can be considered much in the sa: 
adopted in the above passages about psychological med 
an setiologica! aspect and a therapeutic aspect. 

(i) It is obvious enough that crime is a social concept 
pattern of behaviour in any society, its beliefs, its at 
responsibility, and its established method of dealing w 
contribute to its criminology. There are, doubtless, c 
conduct which are demanded of any group if it is to co 
encc, but at the same time there are actions which ai 
some societies and not in others. 

Again, if there is a current belief in the t>ow T ers of 
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n charge of a rursorgerziehungsanstalt , a kind of Approved School, at 
Oberhollabrunn near Vienna. He had absorbed psycho-analytic 
teaching and determined to apply it to his charges. This meant the 
manipulation of the transference relationship and in order to establish 
this the inmates had to be on good terms with the staff who looked 
after them. This, in its turn, meant mild and friendly treatment rather 
than severe discipline. The children were divided into groups of 
twenty-five and in the early stages the membership of each group was 
dictated by the chances of committal. Gradually, however, those who 
were uncomfortable in the groups to which they had been assigned 
moved out to find more congenial friends and so the institution setded 
down into a harmonious grouping in which, interestingly enough, 
each group contained members whose problems were similar—e.g. 
intellectual defect, mild social defects, more serious social defects and 
so forth. 1 

Twelve youths, however, fitted in nowhere: they were too aggres¬ 
sive. It is concerning their treatment that Aichom’s experiment claims 
special attention. Violence, in his view, springs from frustration and 
lovelessness. To counter it with repressive measures is not only to per- 

1 Aichorn. A. ‘Verwahrloste Jugend/ Intrtat. Psycho-an. Verlag t 1925. Lecture 7. 
(Translated: Wayward Youth. Viking Press, 1936.) 
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